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BRITISH LABOR RECONSTRUCTION PROPOSALS 
AND THE AMERICAN LABOR ATTITUDE 

H. J. LASKI 
Lecturer in History and Government in Harvard University 

WHEN the paper on American Labor Readjustment 
Proposals was read, I must confess that my heart 
failed me. It seemed to me that there was no 
real room in the discussion for an attempt to examine the re- 
lation of the British labor program to American problems. 
For, at the very outset it dismissed the program as that of mere 
armchair critics, the effort of intellectuals occupied rather 
with an attempt to obtain on their behalf the control of 
politics than to assist British labor. It was only as the paper 
continued that I began once more to pluck up heart. The 
program of the British Labor Party was handed out at the 
front door at the beginning of the address; but somehow or 
other, perhaps a little strangely, it managed to creep up the 
back-stairs at the end. There were, indeed, few proposals 
in the latter part of his paper not included in the actual plat- 
form of Mr. Sidney Webb and his colleagues. 

I should like to approach the problem somewhat differently. 
I agree, indeed, that the proposals of the British Labor Party 
have little of that thorough-going applicability to American 
conditions that a superficial examination would seem to suggest. 
I speak as an Englishman, and of course, therefore, I speak 
as one in some sort out of touch with American tradition ; but 
I think that it is very difficult for an American to understand 
how very special is the effort of the British Labor Party, how 
definitely that effort is related to a peculiar environment, and 
how impossible it is, as was rightly urged, to transplant 
that environment to American conditions. British labor is 
essentially political as well as industrial in outlook; and the 
trade unions are, as a consequence, able to exert an influence 
upon the two traditional parties in the state which no man 
may neglect. That has meant, in the course of the last half 
century, that men of intelligence outside the Labor Party, men 
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like Mr. Frederick Harrison and Mr. Sidney Webb, have de- 
voted their energy to the service of labor. They have there- 
fore secured the integration of labor ideals in England into a 
more definite working philosophy than is the case in America. 
Nor is that all. English labor, in the course of the last 
fifteen years has become a political party which, with all its 
defects of outlook and limitations of power, now stands in the 
position where it can issue challenge to any party in the Eng- 
lish state. I do not suggest that it is in the least likely that 
in the next few years it will be the dominant party in the 
House of Commons ; the servitude of the middle class to ancient 
traditions goes too deep for so fortunate an issue. But I do 
say that it is the one British party at the present time with a 
definite program to put forward. It has a support from its 
adherents such as can be claimed neither by those who follow 
Mr. Lloyd George on the one hand nor the remnant of Mr. 
Asquith's party on the other. It is a support to be found in 
the university not less than in the workshop. It is a support 
not less of the economist than of the trade-union official. Its 
nets are cast wide among the mass of men. 

Such a situation is totally different from that of America. 
The American Federation of Labor, for good or ill, has de- 
cided to remain substantially an industrial party, in no con- 
certed sense related to the agencies of political life. It has, 
on the whole, further decided to concern itself but little, as 
English labor in the last decade has increasingly concerned 
itself, with the welfare of unskilled labor. The result has 
been, as I think, the practical divorce of the American state 
from the industrial process. You have in America a capi- 
talistic organization of society more hostile to organized labor 
than in Great Britain, with the consequence that organized labor 
is more bitter in its attitude to capital than in perhaps any 
other civilized country. Nor have you within the labor move- 
ment itself any such general unity of fundamental purpose as 
is possessed by the British labor movement. The result is 
that to take a large general program like that of the British 
Labor Party and attempt its application, either in outline or in 
detail, to the general problems of American reconstruction, 
would be certainly mistaken and possibly disastrous. 

There is a further point. The labor movement in England 
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is a nationally homogenous movement; in America national, 
and sometimes racial, complications produce not merely the 
difficulty of language but also different standards of living as 
to wages and hours of labor. To attempt, therefore, to move 
that vast mass forward on a single front involves problems far 
more complex than we in England have to confront. Nor 
do I yet see in America any urgent effort to grapple with this 
problem. 

Yet the fact remains that the English program has stimu- 
lated among American trade-unionists eager and even vehe- 
ment discussion. There are, I think, three general reasons 
for this. The program of the British Labor Party is the first 
attempt in recent history to record, within a short space, con- 
sidered proposals for the reform of the national life. The 
Labor Party, moreover, stands within measurable distance of 
dominating the House of Commons, not so much by numbers, 
as by the vital fact that it is today the sole English party pos- 
sessed of definite ideas. Within the specific proposals may 
be found the dominating knowledge that they are, as a totality, 
the one constitutional path towards an adequate reconstruction. 

Because reconstruction, I would urge, does not necessarily 
imply improvement. It seems to me that we are in grave 
danger of using that word as itself a universal panacea. We 
seem eager to leave every problem to the period of recon- 
struction; and though I hardly hold very optimistic views — 
I think it is right if such postponement implies a scientific 
examination of the proposals that are being put forward. In 
that event, it is probable that those who like Mr. Webb are 
dismissed as mere arm-chair critics, are the people most able 
to formulate solutions. That, at least, has been the general 
burden of European experience. 

I would urge, therefore, that the main lesson for American 
labor in this program is an understanding of the causes of its 
adoption. The history of this program goes back not to 191 4 
but to 1910. It is born of the experience on the part of English 
labor of the uselessness of trusting either to the liberal party, 
with its timid paternalism or to the conservative party with its 
unregenerate unintelligence. Its main implication is a de- 
liberate effort on the part of the working-man to enrich the con- 
ditions of his life. Herein, I would suggest, is a factor not 
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wholly understood by American labor. Improvement involves 
knowledge, and to know you must control. It is realized by 
the English trade unions that the only path to domination of 
the state by the working class — and that, after all, is the real 
object of our endeavor — lies through the capture of the sources 
of knowledge. 

It is therefore the primary object of English labor to trans- 
form an educational system which is, in the last analysis, a class 
system, into one open in its every avenue not less to the hum- 
blest than to the richest. What that means, I believe, is 
hardly realized in the United States. I admit that the gates 
of education are here thrown open more widely than in any 
European country, and I admit that this is one of the great 
glories of America ; but that is the beginning and not the end. 
American education seems less directed to the clarification by 
able minds of the political problems before us. No one from 
an English university can examine the effort of American edu- 
cation without the conviction that it is lacking in a sense of the 
state. It is the business of labor to create that sense; and it 
will fail in its effort until it enters with feverish energy into 
the field of politics. 

And that leads me to a further observation. The divorce 
of American politics from the normal life of the average man 
is carried to a degree unknown in Europe. The very word 
politics has a connotation here unknown in England ; and it is 
tragic to observe the considered and careful withdrawal from 
the noblest of all careers of the men who can best contribute 
to it. This divorce of politics in general from the national 
life of America, and in particular from its industry, seems to 
me the crux of the problems in front of you. 

I know, of course, that history must be interpreted in 
economic terms, because politics is the hand-maid of economics ; 
I have not taught for five years in a university without learn- 
ing the shibboleths of the trade. But when the last word has 
been said, two things seem to stand out as impregnably true. 
It is impossible for labor even to dream of victory, unless it at- 
tempts to capture the actual machinery of the state; and that 
implies not less political than industrial action. It must at- 
tempt in the second place to join with the brain-workers whose 
sympathies are with labor. By that alliance alone can the 
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philosophy of a new social structure be evolved. It is worth 
while in this place to remember that one of the greatest of 
political thinkers, Alexis de Tocqueville, visited America some 
eighty years ago and emphasized exactly this point. He saw 
that a new political science is necessary to a new civilization. 
It will be impossible for labor, without such assistance, to fit 
the institutions of a society so novel in scale as our own into 
the categories we have inherited. 

There is a second remark of de Tocqueville that is worth a 
moment's reflection. He saw the possibility that the workers 
in the generations ahead would exchange their political power 
for material comfort. That is the gravest danger before us. 
Shorter hours and higher wages may bring that mood which 
avoids the most vital of our problems — the construction of a 
representative government in industry and its revivification in 
politics. Throughout the remarks on American labor recon- 
struction proposals there seemed to me a regrettable reliance 
upon governmental paternalism. Men seem anxious to have 
the benefit of the state without the trouble of conquering it 
They do not seem to realize that a welfare imposed from above 
is rarely a social order that is capable of endurance. 

I do not think that the years ahead will either in England 
or America be easy years. I agree with Mr. Lloyd George 
that the choice lies between reaction and revolution. I agree 
also that the trend of events lies in the road towards reaction. 
The means of its avoidance is not to trust in the good will that 
has been fortuitously evoked by the war. Our armor must 
be our own passionate determination to go forward. The 
root of our problem lies in the energy of our own souls. It is 
in that energy alone that we may dare to put our trust. 
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